girls’ schools, 
the progress of female education is hardly equal to that of 
male population, and female education is still very backward.. 
Considering, however, how intense is the orthodoxy of the BC 
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will always be viewed with interest from its having 4 
allo & temporary shelter to several of the Company's 4 
when Calcutta was captured by the armies of Seraj ud 


» village was destroyed by the cyclone 
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Motiganj, now the centre of the town and the principal market- 
| place, was founded by Motir&m (1785-00), while the last Maratha 
| Fawjdàr Mayür& Pandit lived on the site wherę the present 
Jagannáth temple stands. Tho rest of the town was covered with 
ungle and scrub, and the main road was that to J 
ran through the town past the Gwrgariâ tank to Phulwar Ghat. 
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Caleutia and landed at Jampada near Gabgáon, a village adjoin- 
ing old Balasore op the east and 3 miles below the present town. 
They advanced along the river and were not opposed by the 
Maratha horse till they were close to BóliaghAt just below 
Bambiti, Here there was a short skirmish with a body of 
Maràthà horse, and the British rushing forward attacked the: 
Mar&tha fort, which stood on the site of the old salt E 
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English took Balasore in 1808, the factory was in 
and the only traces of it now existing are the old 
used as tho 
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25-35) and 
bridge on the 2nd mile of 
pilgrims visting, the 


said to be that of Muhammad, is let into one of the walls. 
stone bridge known as the Maratha on 
Mandir road, over which 
pass, is believed to 


contains his tomb. It is so named because a stone with a foot- 
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was, as already stated, built by Mir Taki Khan (17 


the Gopinath 
Cor cg pieni n temple 
"dang i mot nog reni i 





district, lying between 21° 4 and 21° 57” N, and between 86° 21 — 
and 87° 29 È., with an area of 1,155 square miles. Its 
was 092,544 in 1901, as compared with 546,893 in 1891, 





17.89 ۰ کار‎ AE It contains a polioo station, 
and dispensary, and is a considerable centre 
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Hughli — in the headquarters subdivision, situated 
104 miles cast of Baliapal near the sea in the extreme north-east 
of the district. It contains a temple dedicated to Chandaneswar 
|. Mahńdeo, who is believed to have the power of curing diseases. 
c. da the hope of effecting a cure, the sick frequent the temple and 
~ prostrate themselves for days together before the image, o 
a 





a rigorous fast. A large melá is held bere annually at the t 


— festival in tho month of Chaitra (April). 
Jaleswar (Jellasore).—Village in the north-west of the 
subdivision, situated in 21° 49' N. and 87° 19'E., 
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Area of district, 1, 
Area liable to famine, 14, 1 
from canals, 107. 
Arhar, cultivation of, 83, 84. 
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Asoke's reign, 10. y 
Asrotriys Brükhians, ۰ 
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Baras embankment, 114. Buribalang river, 6, 145; tributaries of, 
Bardbanpur, ۰ ره‎ estuary, 9-10; floods of, 90997; S 
Dargis, 40. . embankments on, 113; ferries on, 140. 9 
Baripadi, 140. . c. 1 
Birul caste, 85, Calamities, natural, 92-104. 


Booth, 27, 146, 147, 150; thins at, 174; | Canals, 105-100, 145-140; area irrigated 

from, 107; edministration of, 108-109; 
water-rates, 100, 1 
Carta, 147, d 
Castes, principal, 69.03, ; 
Castor oil plant, cultivation of, 84. 

Cattle, 90; diseases, 91. 

| Census of 1901, 44, 

| Comes, revenue from, 171, 0 3 
| Chaitanya, tbe Valahnavite reformer, 25. m 
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Character of the people, 45-51. 
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means of, 142.150. 

Configuration of district, 1-2. 

— Conquest of Orissa by Muhammadans, 25, 
26, 37; by English, 40-41. 

Cotton, cultivation of, 84; weaving, 132, 


188, 134 


Country spirit, manufacture of, 170; 
consumption of, 170-171. 
Courts, Civil and Criminal, 172, 173. 


Crime, 174, 


Criminal justice, administration of, 173- 
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Crocodiles, 14. 


Crops, principal, 80-85. 
Cultivation, extension of, 86-87, improved 


methods of, 87.88. See also Agriculture. 
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* 5 amino prices, 100. 101. 
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Farm, experimental, 58. 
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Kampu bazar, an, 

Kandrás, 64, ۰ 

Kankar, 12, 
Inoculation, practice of, 71.73. Kánpura, 145, 149. j 
Irrigation, 78 ; from canals, 107-108. Künsbüns river, 8-6, 106; Houle of, | 


lusanity, prevalence of, 70. 
J. 
Jagwa, 160. 
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Jails, 175. 
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Jała or wet land, 79. 
| daleewar, 56, 160; rainfall of, 16, dis- 
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Mangalpur, 187 ; 103, ۰ 

Manjuri pargana, 116. 

Más Singh, pederal of Akbar, 28. 

Mannagar, 206. 

Manufactures, 132-137 ; of jails, 175, 

Manures, 80-90, 

Marütháa, invasions of, 20; cemion of 
Orissa to, 30-32 ; rule of, 31-82, 89-40; 
revenue system of, 152-158. 


| Maráthá Governors, 40 ; families, 40. 
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Markets, 140, 141. 
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ferries on, 140. 
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Materia! condition of the people, 128-120 
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labouring Clases, 124-125. 
Matia Tantia, 63. 
Mats, manufactures of, 136, 
Maurya dynasty, rule of, 19-20. * 
Mayirbhan] State Light Railway, 146, 
Means» of communication, 142-150; water, 
144-146; railways, 146; rad, 
146-149 ; postal, 150. 
Medieval civilization, 32. 
Medieval period, history of, 20-26. 
Medical aspects, 66-75; institutions | 
73-76; statistic», 74, 75. : 


Labour supply, 122. 

Labourers, wages of, 121, 122... , i 

Labouring classes, material condition of, , 
124-126. 
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Läkhiräj lands, 157, 168, i 

Lükhirüj bahüldárs, 168, 
Laksbanpüth, 102 ; achool at, 182. 

Lala Bazar, 40, 155, | 

“Land Improvement Loans Act, 88-89. | 

` Landlords, 150-160 ; nationality of, 101; | 
non-resident, 161-162 ; castos and. pro- 
femìons of, 102; relations with tenants, 
107-108. 

Land revenue administration, 151-168, 

Land tenures, 150-162. 

Language, 51-58. 

Laterite, 12, 180. 

«© Legend of Balasore, 186-187 ; of Nangales- 
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| Thengit wil, ۰ 
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Water communications 144-140. 7 
Water-lifts, 78-79, 
Water-ratca, ۰ 
Wheat, cultivation of, 83, 84. 
Wild animals, 13. 
Winds, 16. 
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; and at Remuni, a fourth, Gulab Shah Shahid, from whom 

the large bazar of Shahji Patna takes its name. Kala Pahâr did 
not, however, make a long stay in the eountry. ln the year 
following the conquest he took his departure from Orissa, and . 
i Karini entrusted the government of the country to a 
deputy. But he left behind a large number of his turbulent 
followers, many of whom settled at Kasbâ, a suburb of Balasore, 


the Emperor Akbar under Munim Khan, and fled 

to Orissa. Here he remained some time scouring the country 

" between Cuttack and Jaleswar (Jellasore), but at last Munim Khán, 
accompanied by the celebrated Todar Mal, Akbar's great finance 

_ minister, forced him to give battle. The armies met on the north- 








it 
Outtack and the frontier of Bengal, became the theatre of the 
and 


None of the battles were very decisive, 
of the battle-fields, though man 
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ied forth from the hills in which they had taken refuge, and in 
the Province again revolted. The sway of the Afghans was 
extended as far north as the Riipnarńyan river, but on the defeat 
of their leader, Kutlu Khan, in 1583, Balasore was left unmolested 
by these turbulent adventurers, It was not, however, until Akbar 
sent another Hindu general, Man Singh, against them that any 
settled government was introduced. In a great battle, fought 
like Mughalmári, on the northern bank of the Subarnarekhâ, iu 
1692, he crushed the Afghŵns, who were then driven out of 
Jaleswar and forced back to Cuttack, where they submitted to Mân 


SE 


Man , defeated the Imperial troops at Bhadrakh, occupied 
a great portion of Western Bengal, and again obtained possession 
of as far as the Subarnamkhà, Mân however, 
returned and defeated Usman Khan, who thereupon retired to 
Cuttack. Thence he again sallied forth in 1611 with an army of 
20,000 horse, and encamped on the banks of the Subarnarekhâ. 
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Mabam= — 
madan — 
Governors, 


. was now established, Balasore began to develop. When the 


Afghans ceased to desolate the land, it rapidly recovered ; cultiva- 
tion expanded, and was further promoted by the grant to old 
soldiers of the empire of jagirs, such as that at Dhâmnagar, where 
theze is a populous Muhammadan colony, the descendants of the 
From this time too dates the rise of Balasore 
as a commercial town ; the cloth woven there began to be famous; 
a fow years later the English established themselves na 
traders in the district. It was a favourite residence of the 
Muhammadan governor of Shujá-ud-din, Mir Taki Khan (1725-34) 
who built the masonry tank and reservoir, and the mosque 
gardens known as the Kadam Rasfl. He is also said to have 
had a hunting place at Remunâ, 5 miles from Balasore under the 
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and the name, which means a hunting ground,'confirma the legend. 

During the last half century of the Mughal rule Orissa again 
became a scene of anarchy. The Governor of Bengal, in despair 
of being able to get in its revenues by civil administrators, made 
it over to soldiers of fortune, who collected the land tax at the 
—— and kept back a« much of it as they dared from their 
distant master. As the latter strengthened his power, however, 
sent his son-in-law to govern Orissa and annexed the northern 
part to Bengal, the river Subarnarekhâ thus forming the frontier 
_ between the two Provinces; but the internal troubles which beset 
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Shortly after this, theh Maratâs burst at the 
invitation, ít is said, of. Mir Habib, the treacherous Diwân of tho 
Governor. Driven back from Bengal by Ali Vamli Khán, they 
made a stand at Balasore, and a battle took place on the high land 
now occupied by the civil station of Balasore, a little to the south 
of the camp of Murshid Kuli Khan mentioned above, The battle 


went against the Marâthâs, who then retreated on Cattack, 
thence through tho hills to Berâr, plundering i 
eould lay hands upon. In the cold weather of 1744 
sent another army of 20,000 horse into Orissa. Ali Yardi 
met them in Midnapore, and being unable to oope with them in 
the field, proposed negotiations, invited Bháskar Pandit, the Diwân 
of Raghuji, and the principal officsrs to an entertainment, and 
there murdered them. Deprived of its leaders, the army retreated 
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impħisoned on their recall, struggled to wring out of Orissa—the 
only peaceful Province of his kingdom —a sufficiency to supply the 
military necessities of their master, All the offices connected with 
raising the revenue were sold to the highest bidder at the Maritha 
court at Nagpur. Every deputy who came to Orissa had ruined 
himself in order to buy his appointment, end he well knew that 
the time allowed him for rebuilding his fortunes would be bat 
short. From the hereditary Orima Prince he managed to 
about £130,009 a year; the smaller proprietors he ousted without 
mercy from their lands; ând he laid heavy burdens upon the 
pilgrims of Jagannâth. By degrees these atrocities began 
work their own cure. The peasent militia of Orissa, strong in tho 
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network of rivers, defed the Maratha troops; and the collection of - 


the revenue in the hilly frontier simply reduced itself to an 
annual campaign, ‘in which,’ says Mr. Stirling, ‘to say nothing 
of the expenditure of blood and treasure, the Maráthás were nearly 
as often worsted as successful.’ 


periods each year, and departed with the spoil; and the internal 
, organization of the village communes formed the only sort of civil 
Each village had its semi-lereditary, semi-elective 








From this terrible oppression the people were delivered by the | 
conquest of the country by the English iu 1803. The English 
were, however, no strangers in the land, for they had settled at 
Balasore some 150 years before. The following scodunt of this 
early settlement is taken from Hunter's History of India. , 

“The popular story of our settlement in Bengal is a pretty one. 
A patriotic ship-surgeon, Mr. Gabriel Boughton, having cured 
an imperial cess of a severe burn in 1636, would take no fee 
for himself, but secured for his countrymen the right to trade free 
of duties in Bengal It istrue that Mr. Boughton obtained an 
influence at the Mughal Court, but he did not go there until 1645, 
and meanwhile the English bad fixed themaclves on the Bengal 
seaboard by no romance of Imperial favour, but by sufferings and 
endurance of a deeper pathos. The draft-tresty proposed by 
Sir T. Roe in 1616 had mentioned the ports of Bengal as places 
free to the English, and visions of trade with that distant provinoe 
flitted before the Company's servants of Surat. Bengal was to be 
opened to us, however, not by any plunge of the Surat Council 
into the Eastern ferra incognita, but by the gradual advance of 








mission was to “the Nabob of Bengal,’ but our 
explorers looked on one native ruler as much the same as 
and. they thought that the Governor of Orissa would 
their purposes equally well. The kindness which they 
with on their few days' journey up the delta—kindness 
Hindu hospitality showed to any stranger from a dis- 
land who came in peace—impressed them deeply. The im- 
etiquette of the Court of Cuttack quiekly brought them 
to a sense of their position. The Moslem Governor of Orissa 
merely a deputy of the Mughal Viceroy of Bengal. But he 
polite Persian who knew how to combine oourtesy with 
with a certain simplicity, half military, half religious. 

lord of a magnificent fortress-palace, at night he 
a soldier in his tent, * with his most trusty servants and 
about him.’ He received the three Englishmen in his 

of Public Audience amid oriental splendour; affably inclined 
his head to Mr. Cartwright; then slipping off his sandal offered 
“his foot to our merchant to kiss, which he twice refused to do, 
but at last he was fain to do it.’ Cartwright presented his gifts. 
Before, however, he could finish his petition for trade, ‘the King's 
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` almoner’ gave the signal for prayer, the glittering Court knelt 


down with their faces to the setting sun, and business ended for 
the day. Meanwhilo, the palace had been lighted up with a blaze 
of countless tapers, and the English «returned to the quarters 
assigned to them in the adjacent city of Cuttack. 

“The picturesque negotiations which followed read like a tale 
out of the ‘Arabian Nights.” Cartwright came with two distinot 
objects: redress for the Portuguese attack within a Mughal harbour, 
and a license for trade. The Portuguese Captain lodged a counter- 
,complaint against our crew, and each of the litigants 
the aid of powerful officials. Cartwright alserted his title to seize 
the frigate on the bold ground ‘that all such vessels as did trade 
on the coast and had not a pass either from the English, Danes or 
Dutch, were lawful prize.’ The Portuguese Captain could only 
produce a pass from his own nation, which availed nothing; as the 
Government looked on the Portuguese as pirates, and hád 











“The Governor, rather amused than offended by his audacity, © 
gm. ‘to cool down, and then ordered him intg the 
knew that his life and those of his compan- - 

ions depended on a nod from the State Cushion. Yet ‘ with a stern. 
undaunted countenance’ he declared that His Highness ‘had 
done his masters of the Honorable Company wrong, and by his 
might and power had taken their rights from them, which would 
not be so endured.’ This was a new language to the polite 
Persian. He inquired of the Indian merchants before him what 
sort of a nation it was that bred a man like that. They answered 
that ít was a nation whose ships were such that no * vessel great or 
small' could stir out ‘of His Majesty’s dominions; but they 
would take them,’ “At these words the King said but little, but 
what he thought is beyond my knowledge to tell you.” 
“The result soon appeared. The Governor or ‘King’ kept 
the Portuguese frigate, but on May 5, 1633, he sealed an 
order giving the English an ample license to trade. It was 
im the 


on 8 channel half way down the delta, and as they 











ên Fay 22, 1633, she anchored off the Mughal customs-station 
of Harishpur. There she broke the silence of the swamps by firing 


guns, but receiving no answer, sailed up the coast till she 


(hrec 
foum Cartwright at Balasore. | 


which the English sailor could not resist, and. during the rainy 
season the deadly malaria of the swamps crept round their 
factory in the mid-delta as round a beleaguered city. Before the 
end of the year, flve of our six factors in Orissa perished ; the 
mortality amofig the sailors was terrible; and a second English 
ship sent thither had to make her way to Madras with most of 
her crew stricken down by fever. It is difficult for us now to 
the miseries which our countrymen, with their English 
habits of eating and drinking, suffered in the stifling forecastlos 
and cabins of their ships, and in the mat-huts which formed their 
sole shelter on shore. Even a third of a century later, when they 
had learned in some measure to accommodate their dress and 
manner of living to the climate, two large English ships, after 
one year of the climate of Balasore, were unable to put out to sea 
* because most of their men were lost.’ 7 

* With their goods unsaleable and factors and seamen dying 
around them, the survivors clung through the ruiny season of 
1633 to the footholds they had won on the Orissa coast. But two 
new scourges were added to their miseris. The P 
pirates from the other side of the Bay of Bengal swooped down 
on the river mouths: a Dutch fleet from the Madras coast and 
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the Eastern Archipelago blockaded the roadsteads with pinnaces 


of ten to sixteen strengthened by occasional 
Mi زوس‎ im ty US Ha Aer ies T 
and southern extremities of Orissa; his central factory 
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cared about them; they were distant, unhealthy, dangerous,’ 
In 1641 the ship * Dyamond * was ordered thither to pay off 
5 their debts and bring away the factors, 

“But in the summer of 1642, after nine years' despairing 
struggle for existenoe, the tide began to tum. Francis Day, who 
had just founded Madras, visited Balasore and protested that it * is 
not to be totally left.’ After all it lay within the 
Empire, whose settled order contrasted with the wild dynastie 
confusion further down the coast. The Madras Council shrank, 
however, from the risk, and referred the question home. Mean- 
while the Company in London was exchanging the makeshift 
rule of Charles for the control of Parliament. In 1650 it 
resolved to follow the example of the Dutch and to found a 
settlement in Bengal itself. Yet the perils of the Hooghly river, 

, then unsurveyed and without lights or buoys, rendered it unsafe 
for largo vessels. The Madras Council resolved therefore to make 
Balasore a port of transhipment, whenoe cargoes should be 
carried in native boats round to the Gangetic delta, and so up its 
south-western channel, the Hooghly, to Hooghly town, about a, 
hundred miles from the sea." 

In 1657 the Madras Council for the second time resolved to 
withdraw their factories from the Bengal seaboard, but the 
settlement was saved by the polioy of Cromwell, who in that 
year reorganized the Company on a broader basis A commis- 
sion to Bengal put down the malpractices which had sprung up 
and re-established the trade. Hooghly became the head 5 
UA Khoni errr سا اس‎ s 
which was administered by a chief with three assistants or coun- 
cillors, a regular subordination of authorities, and a code of 
rules for the conduct of life and business. ; Rey 
* The Portuguese had, however, established ves in the 
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at las determined to make an example of them, and in 1632 
besieged and took their settlement at Hooghly, enslaved or cir- 
cumcised the and 
harèms of the Imperial court. The Dutch at once stepped into 
of the fallen Portuguese and established themselves at 
, on reaching Orissa a year later, did not at 
venture to struggle with them or even with the Portuguese, 
who still retained a certain amount of power. The ship which the 
first English adventurers met at Harishpur hailed from Pipli; and 
as we have seen, the Portuguese ‘ with the assistance of some of the 
ribble-rabble rascals of the town” nearly made an end of them 
there. The English appear, however, to have been the first in the 
field at Balasore, where the Dutch soon followed them. It is not 
known when the latter first made their settlement there, but it 
appears that they aequired a plot of land from the Nawâb Matakid 
Khan, the Governor of Shah Shui, who was appointed in 1640. 
The first mention of them occurs in 1664, when there was a dispute 
with the English about their respective boundaries, which was 
settled by the Nawâb Sbaista Khan. Shortly afterwards, about 
1676, the Danes also came to Balasore, and about the same time 
the French set up yet another factory in the town. 
+ In 1686 the English settlement at Balasore was again nearly © 
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abandoned. The Court of Directors, enraged by tho way in which Balasore. 





Shaista Khan, the Viceroy of Bengal, oppressed their servants 
and harassed their trade, and ignorant of the strength and 
resources of the Mughal empire, resolved to make war upon it. 
They accordingly sent out a fleet of 10 ships under Nicholson, 
with orders ما‎ proceed first to Balasore, remove the Company's 
servants, and break up the factory, Ho was then to capture 
Chittagong, advance up the Ganges to Dacca, and there extort a 
Viceroy by force of arms. This wild scheme 
ignominious failure, for Nicholson, under stress 
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vessels. But these preparations were of no avail to stay 
of 170 British soldiers and sailors ln a single night the fort 
taken with small loss. On the following day, the river being 
of hostile ships, the English easily marched up to the new town, 
and after a short struggle made themselves masters of the whole 
place, burning and destroying all before them. For two days new 
Balasoro was given over to the spoilers They broke into the 
king's custom house; they plundered the private merchants; and, 
returning to the old town, burnt all the shipping as it lay in the 
docks. "Two vessels arriving at the mouth of the river, one 
ing to the Prinoe, and the other to the Nawab, with four elephants 
on her, were seized and made prizes. Satisfied that enough had 
done to vindicate their honour in the eyes of the people of 
the English determined to leave, but they were 
get off scot-free. While waiting at the mouth of 
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isod 2 miles up the country, and all the men taken 
of three of the prisoners were cut off and 
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were already shipping off the ammunition. The vi 
resting on the Point, and intended to march up to now Balasore 
that night. “Their loss was only one killed and six wounded. In 
the attack on the town whioh took place next day the soldiers, 
according to the peace party, committed great excesses. They 
made no difference between friends and foes, Christians and non- 
Christians, men and women, but ill-treated all alike. They failed, 
moreover, to resoue their countrymen, for the Governor on 

of their approach burnt the English factory, and carried off the 
factors up country. They were never heard of again, and Heath 
sailed away to Chittagong.* c 








sion of Deputies who did their best to wring what could 
of the people. The town of Balasore, itself seems, howeveg, to 


Pandit, a Maratha Faujdâr, who was captured and carried off 
ما‎ Nilgiri by the refractory Raja of that small principality. 


i d to have built a 
Bamduari or twelve-doored palace near that ; Motiganj, now * 
the centre pf the town and the market place, was 


established by Motiràm about 1785 to 1790 ; and the last Faujdár, 
Mayur& Pandit, commonly called Moro Pant, lived on the 
where the Jagannáth temple now standa. 
Outside the limits of the town, however, the peasants were at 
the mercy of rapacious tyrants, who stripped the country bare. 








of which they soon took possession (September 21st, 1808). 


Marithis appear to have made but a faint resistance, and quickly - ya A 


Another detachment of troops under Oolonel Fergusson then moved 
from Jaleswar, arrived at Balasore without any opposition, and 
marched on to join the main body at Outtack. “The inhab- 
itants,” according to a despatch* of the Marquess Wellesley, 
“ afforded every assistance to the British troops on their march and 
expressed the utmost satisfaction in the prospect of being speedily 
relieved from the oppressions to which they had been uniformly 
subjected by the Maratha Government and of being placed under 
the protection of the British power." A few days afterwards this 

became a reality, for with the capture of Cuttack on 
the 10th October 1803 the whole of Orissa passed under the 
British rule. 


Balasore was made a centre of quasi-military "administration دروم‎ 
for some time after the conquest, Captain Morgan being placed mor or 
in charge of the district, ab Bret merely as the officer commanding — 


at Balasore, but subsequently as Collector, Magistrate, and Salt 
and Customs Agent. Under him there was a native dmi/ or col- 
lector of revenue at Balasore, and three more at Soro, Bbadrakh 


and Dolgram. He exercised authority between the sea and the . 


Jn 1804 he made over charge to Mr. Ker, who was 

"the Collector and Magistrate, Northern Division of Cuttack, and 
appears to have exercised jurisdiction as far south ss the Brahmani 
river. Mr. Ker proceeded to make the first settlement of the coun- 
try, but this settlement did not go beyond Bacta to the nerth, as 
Jaleswar was under Midnapore, and the country east of that place 
came under a separste arrangement. This ۸ country 
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CHAPTER III. 
4 : : THE PEOPLE. 
|. Pniok to 1872 no regular census of the district had ever 

taken ; but several rough attempts were made from time to 
to estimate the number of inhabitants. After the great cyclones 
of 1831 and 1832, in which more than 22,000 persons are said 
have perished, the population was estimated at 450,000, 
quently a large area was transferred to the district from Z 
pore, and the village chawkiddrs were ordered to report the ~ 
num i 


i 


which gave an estimated population of 651,000 souls. In 1800 — . —— 
the population was estimated at 732,000 ; and after the famine — - 
of 1866, tho surviving population was estimated at 485,000. zd 
. Tho first census which can be regarded as in any way approxi- Census of 
mating to tho truth was that of 1572, by which time the popula- 18% 1851 
tion had increased materially, owing both to the return of those ۰ — 
who bed fed from their homes during that great alamily, to - 
tlie growth natural to a people recovering during a 3 
cepas ل‎ Sami” which bad decimatod their 











this mto of growth | 


little doubt that 












where there had been a decade of malarial fever of a very malignant 


type, the population was practically stationary ; in Chindbali there — 


was an increase of no less than 11 per ceut. owing to the develop- 

ment of trade and the reclamation of waste land. 7 
nad During the next decade conditions were generally favourable, 

and the only disaster was a high food in 1900, which 

erops and cattle, but caused very little loss of life. The result was 

that in 1901 the population had increased to 1,071,197 or by 7 

pr cont. since 1891, in spite of a loss of from 1 to 2 per cent. in 


vation, and the absence of destructive cyclones has encouraged 
reclamation. Dhàámnagar in the south-east showed a slight loss of 
population, which, however, is probably only temporary. It was 
“ due to the destruction of the erops by floods shortly before the 

vensus, which caused many of the males to go to other districts in 
— search of work, in onder to tide over their temporary difficulties, 
This explanation is confirmed by the figures for each. sex, the 
falling off being confined to males, while the female population is 
greater than in 1891. Throughout the rest of the district. the 


ET X rate of increase was uniform, varying from 7% per cent. in 
Jaleswar to 9 per cent. in Bhadrakh. 4 
pm The average density of population is now 514 persons to the 


otameros, Square mile, and it will thus be seen that the pressure of the 
1 people on the soil has increased very greatly since 1872, when 
‘Density, there were only 374 persons to each square mile. Its extent is 
| determined very largely by the physical aspects of the different 
portions of the district, Balasore at its greatest width is only 
40 miles broad from east to west, and every thina contains con- 


siderable areas of saliüe soil or uncultivated laterite, there being 


no police circle which is not either littoral! or submontane. Tbe - 
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PER L cic di HE — 
persons born in Balasore who were enumerated elsewhere in India — 
was 51,760, and that only 29,470 persons born elsewhere were 
entimerated in this district, it will be apparent that the number of 
emigrants is far in excess of the number of immigrants. Large 
numbers are attracted to the sparsely inhabited Native States 
forming the western boundary of the Division, where much arable 
land is still unoccupied, and settle there. Others go to Caloutta 
„and its neighbourhood to serve as pdlki-bearers, derwdns and 
'labourers; natives of the district are found working as cooks and 
domestic servants throughout Bengal; and numerous emigrants go 
to the Sundarbans as cultivators and field-labourers. "This over- 
flow is, however, mostly temporary or periodio, and its most notioe- 
able feature is the very small proportion of women accompanying 
the men, only 2,000 of the 19,170 emigrants enumerated in 
distant parts of the Provinces being women. "The men mostly go 


for a short time in the slack season when agricultural operations _ 


are at a standstill, and return with their savings at the 
of the monsoon in order to cultivate their ancestral holdings. The 
advent of the railway has naturally afforded far greater facilities 
for communication with the outside world than previously existed, 
and has greatly stimulated migration. Natives of the district 
employed in Bengal return home at much more frequent intervals 
than formerly, and, on the other hand, the number seeking employ- 
ment elsewhere has greatly increased. At the last census it was 
found that the number of male emigranta, (e, of natives of the 
district domiciled elsewhere, was 4,000 more than in 1891. The 
volume of immigration, on the other hand, always very small, has 
diminished ; and the greater number of immigrants come from the 
distzisls. They numbered 24,970 in 1901, while the 
immigrants from other parts of Bengal amounted only to 1,760 
and those from outside the Provinoe to 3,930. 


There are only two towns, Balasore Bhadrakh, with "Mw, 
of over 5,000 ; and the total number. of — 


itants is only 39,400 or 7 per cent. of the 
together 
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thâna to about 250 acres in the north of the district; 
generally speaking, the villages in the south are half as large 
again as in the north. ۱ 
Races, The vast majority of the people are Oriyśs by birth, but there 
I „je an influential minority of Bengalis, who, as zamindárms or 
JA ya traders, have practically acquired a domicile in the district, or as 
Government servants have made it their temporary home. Along 
the western border there is a fair sprinkling of aboriginal hill 
| tribes, such as Rantáls and Bhumijes; and the ports of Balasore 
ER and Chândbali have attracted a certain number of Telugu immi- 
© grants from the Madras Presidency. The Marithis, who held 
the country for upwards of half a century, have almost entirely 
disappeared ; there is only one family of that race in the district, 
and that family has adopted the Christian religion, 

The Oriyâ has long had an unenviable reputation as a weak, 
efleminate and stupid creature; and early writers almost all 
condemn them. It is said that they “ prefer dirt and scarcity 
food with idleness to cleanliness and plenty with hard labour” ; 
that * industry and are as foreign to them as opium- 




























the people are little prone to the commission of crimes of a daring 
- and heinous character, as might be inferred from the feminine 
spirit above ascribed to them ; but they are well versed in all the 
arts of low cunning, dissimulation and subterfuge, and the love 
of intrigue forms a prominent feature in their character, however 
cłumsy many of their attempts to mislead or circamvent. In 
justice however to the bulk of the agricultural population, it 
must be said that the ryots are extremely industrious, though 
they work with little spirit or intelligence, and altogether thi 
Oorias of the plains, whatever their faults, are certainly the 
most mild, quiet, inoffensive, and easily managed people in the 
- Company's provinces, They furnish too a valuable class ot 
servants in whom the virtues of fidelity and honesty (accord- 
ing to their own conception of those qualities) are conspicuous,” 

Experience has proved that the character of the people given by 
Stirling was written in ignorance of the Oriyâ character ; .he waa 
too to misfepresent, too just to be prejudiced 
them, but coming in contact only with those who under excited 

were engaged in law-suita, he did not know the 
is true that they are ignorant, superstitious and 
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7 aro obutinate and bigoted, buł they a of a sê and aiioa 


type; and the writer caste of Karans, or as they are called locally _ 


ion for acuteness as the 


the Mahńntis, have us high a 


Kŵyasths of Bihar. The old reproach of unfitness for Gowern= _ 







ment employment can no longer be levelled against them. The 


establishment ; and even the domiciled Bengali who 
has adopted the codntry as his own is losing ground before the 
advancing native of Orissa. Young Oriya graduates passing out 
of the Ravenshaw College at Cuttack are entering the Subordinate 
Executive Service; and at the present rate of recruitment, 
there will in a short time bea staff of Oriya officers sufficient for 
the requirements of the whole Division. à 
Generally speaking, the people are kindly and good humoured, 
easily controlled and remarkably law-abiding ; they are given only 
to committing the pettiest of crimes, and in many ways recall 
the old idea of the mild Hindu. Outside Orissa they have 
a reputation for good work as domestic servants, peons and 
coolies; and their readiness to migrate and find employment as 
«rpenters, punkah-pullers, pá/ki-bearers and in other kinds of 
abour requiring physical rather than mental capacity seems to 
how that fhey are not altogether sunk in the stagnation which 
mrlier writers have attributed to them. Even the literate classes, 
however, display a want of enterprise, slowness, and 
conservatism which are in marked contrast to the versatility of 
their Bengali cousins; and an inborn love of ease and dislike of 
hard work appears to permeate all classes. 
In justice to the Oriyás it should be refembered that 
ages they have been a conguered nation, and that wi the 
few centuries they suffered at the hands 
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aa is sis, ea. ای ما سای‎ 
واه وا‎ of spirit and enterprise. 

ccn sand Pies al pW 
by the Brâhmans and subject to all the paralyzing nf 


ancient caste rules exercise such an influenee, Men followin 
precisely the same occupation are sometimes separated by so vast 
— tho signs bully mladi vili: ual ۹ 
pollution ; and the highest cannot touch any article that the 
has handled until it undergoes purification. Nót 
Brâhman the monopoly of education, but no one 
priestly caste might plant even a coco-nut tree. These 
trees were only planted by non-Brahmanical hands 
advent of the misgionaries, and the native Christian who 
the first to break the immemorial custom was regarded for 
years as a man lying under the wrath of the gods.* An السب‎ 
striking instance of the strength of casto prejudice is the existenoe 
of the caste, called Chhatra-khia, which is made up of the people 
who lost their caste in 1866 for eating in relief-kitchens (chhatra). 
. The caste is divided into an upper and lower sub-caste—the former ` i 
comprising Bráhmans, Karans, Khandaits and Gop-Goâlâs, the f 
latter consisting of the castes ranking below these in the 
scale. Members d ed nioe waz Mr 
irrespective of the caste to which they originally belonged ; but 
no intermarriage is possible between members of the two sub-oastes, 
A third important factor in the development of. the "national 
character has been the liability of Orissa to physical calamitios, 
. This has been largely instrumental in promoting thriftlessness and 
idleness. CThe ruin of crops and houses by cyclones, the loss of life 
and destruction of property caused by storm-waves, the drought 
following short rainfall and the floods which are due to its excess, 
all these are calamities, the very prospect of which induces 
improvidence, while their occurrence results ín indebtedness acid 
poverty.” In thesd circumstances, it is perhaps tot that 
the ryot, whom the inclemency of tho seasons may of 
- half bis produce in any year, should-dxhibit sn oriental fataliam 
and show little desire for progress. * + 5 AE 
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* It is true, however, that outside Orissa the Oriyas have gained, ( 





the opportunities offered by its proximity for the improvement-of — — 
` their circumstances to an extent at all comparable with the bus. ^ — — 
. . iness capacity of the Bengali ryot. Tt is difficult to conceive fhem 
abandoning the cultivation of their lands to engage in industries - 
such as those which have developed amongst the cultivators >: — 


of 


as domestic servants, ns carpenters, ns gardeners, as cultivators and * ` 


more enterprising than their stay-at-home relatives, and better 
fitted to adapt £hemselves to altered conditions. But, if these 
ciroufnstances be more closely examined, it will be feund that 


the emigrant Oriyás have not supplanted the Bengalis in any of ب‎ 


occupations; they have merely taken up those whieh the 
having found more lucrative professions, had abandoned. 
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do 
to speak contemptuously of the Oriyâ character, for there are " 


features of it, such as their friendliness, good humour and 

Kindliness and hospitality which they display to each other, which 

denote that they are not at all deficient in the domestio virtues. 

aversion to town-life and education, and ‘that which the 

at one time showed for Government employ, mark at 

any rate a.sturdy c8nservatism which is preferable to the aban- 

donment of mofal standards, sometimes induced by too rapid 
development of education and, civilization.”'* 
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The great majority of the people speak Oriyâ,f or UTR: | 
or 
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sometimes called Odri or Utkali, i^, the language of 

Utkal, botlf of which are ancient names for the country now 

Orissa. Oriya, with Bengali, Bihári and Assamese, forms one of 

the four speeches which tógether make up the eastern group of 
+ the Indo-Aryan languages. Its grammatical construction closely 

resembles that of Bengali, but it has one great advantage over 

Bengali in the fact that, as a rule, it is pronounced as it is spelt, ^ 

There are few of those slurred consonants and ——— 

letter ín 


a long array of tenses, but the whole is so logically arranged, and 
built on so regular a model, that its principles are easily impressed 
upon the memory. t is particularty noticeable: for the very 


| Oriyk wishes to express the idea embodied in what ín 
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while, on the north, it has seldom had political ties 
been 


E number of Telugu and of * words ا‎ 


(ooo survive. These are, so far as we know, the only foreign eld 

yo which have intruded themselves into Oriya, except the small voe 

S ulacy of English court terms, and a few other English e: 

— eins, which English domination and „education have 
EM vogue. ^ 
bo In some یو‎ fet. at سيد‎ AWG den لاني‎ 17 
7' we Bengali words and idioms partly owing to the inter-com- 


, ~ munication with Bengal, and partly to the fact that a number of 
"w ve been settled in the district for some generations. — 
* times sales of Orissa estates for arrears of land revenue - 
„woro held in Calcutta, and the purchasers were frequently Calentta - 
. Bongalis who settled in Balasore. These Bengalis and their 
descendants have developed a curious jargon of their own, their 
sions. Owing to their frequent use of the word bare, a corruption 
. of the Oriya kari, their speech is vulgarly known as herd 
MEUM a وا وف‎ in Wien del cm Ree 
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